THE MASSACHUSETTS HILL TOWNS IN WARTIME 2/ 
By E. J. Niederfrank, Social Science Analyst — ee a 
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SUMMARY 3 an, 
‘This is a stiay of how five hill townie Perot cays in Hampshire 


‘Massachusetts, participated in war-related i ea iraay and what other 
te. war We sy had ‘upon them. 


( eee This study was carried on under tthe general direction 
specie oa Git cance Bureau of eG eEras Sconomics. Dorthea Mount 


hire Gone Hekeneton ie and to the sone toc at, people NBS “the 
ele so por RS ath i geet date 9 Ha Sas 
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in local activities and in commercial recreation, shopping, and 


qa) A variety Or nan programs have ‘cone. te h 11 tom peo le, 
cluding air-raid protection, aircraft observation, first-aid and hom 
nursing instruction, Red Cross sewing, blood donation, salvage col ectio 
and post-war planning. They were brought to communities by several non- 
local agencies, in more or less uncoordinated fashion and not always wi 
regard to local condi tions or eater par ‘ 


ag War-related activities were presceten: ead organized Loc ally 
on the town basis, since the town is the basis of local social organi-— _ 
zation generally throughout New England. But. Some .programs might perhaps © 
have reached people more effectively in some towns if small hamlet commun— 
ities or neighborhoods had poet given closer fe ee 9 


(3) Locally, programs were handled on the east basis b 


activities 2G 1oost et and no coordination een groups ‘or — 
opment of a@ community. defense council was attempted in any of the towns 
Studied. =| sak Nene : \ 
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member of about. half. of the families ae part in defense and ine 
grams that: éalled. 5.0L. sie Saaee and 25 percent of the families: fe a re} 


thy at en lela e 
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from a eee. ihe ule phine: hearsay, or. " announcement at ete is 

local groups. «-lge,.- health, travel restrictions, and their own work lin- 

ited participation of some. 
et : / 


(5) Less of population as an effect of the war on the communi 
is especially noticeable. About 11 percent are in the armed. services 
7 percent have moved to war work elsewhere. Not many households a 
their IS eas panes) heads and single individuals . 

(6) FeOn ee effects of the war have related minded pal ee + e 
family economy, including labor shortages, scarcity of some rationed 
goods, increase in. number who commute to work in surrounding cities, 
crease in the summer recreation business, and increase in some incomes, 
No caanee has occurred in the basic economy of; the hill ee and i 


harder thens elves. 
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(7 “Eravel restrictions haves :¢ ons derabiy. Teduced ore 
visiting in surrounding piaices Trade at local val tage RES ha 
the community. However, te eecae as a social ‘group, is’ 


important in the hill towns than before, but it mi ght come back ne 
wartime conditions continue 2 or 3 more years. ha 


Ty | : ae 
}) The Grange, Legion, women's groups, and other local organi= = 
ave had attendances reduced 25 to 30 perce , have fewer regular 
Ss, and have altered ac ties and programs to meet wartime con- 


tions, but no organization has ceased to function on account of the war. 
> churches are the least affected. |The schools have had some part in 

var Stamp, salvage, and first-aid programs, have slightly lower enroll- 
ents and have had considerable difficulty in finding teachers. 


‘A (9) It is more difficult to find local-leaders for activities, be- 
se of losses of population and travel restrictions, and because people 
re more busy. The war programs did not tum up new local leadership, as 
most of the responsibilities fell to the usual local workers. . 
(10) On the whole, the surface effects of the war on the hill towns 
has been slight and local life appears about as usual. But nearly every 
hase of the commumity has really felt the war as have most hill ‘tom 
‘amilies. - | Mi A ee Teen ; 
(11) Apparently the hill towns, already affected by far-reaching 
rends during the last century, will have 12 to 15 percent less population 
n the future than before the war, unless tendencies are offset by a 
‘slight back-to-the-land movement and by making economic and social life 
in the hill tows more attractive to young people. 
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12) The community has remained relatively well integrated through— 
ut its history, but to check the effects of the war and other current 

trends will call for foresighted leadership, more cooperation within and — 
between towns, and coordinated comiunity-wide action on the part of local — 
organizations, town government, and leaders. 


INTRODUCTION | Nias ee 


Purposes _of the Study 
(o>) When hostilities in Europe were becoming intense during 1940, com— 
_ munities in States along the eastern seaboard began organizing themselves. 
_ for defense against possible enemy attack. After Pearl Harbor governments | 
and other agencies throughout the Nation promoted programs through which 


the home front could take part in the prosecution of the war. Rural famil— 
ies were called upon to increase production, to share their manpower. with 


the aed forces, and to make other wartime adjustments. LS a 


> 
“ 


ware 3 
war upon the rural hill torms in western New England; particularly to find 
out how and to what extent families and communities have participated in — 
war activities and to see what effects the war was having upon local com— 
munity life. Participation in post-war programs is also: considered in 
this report, and the final section deals with the community in transition, 


Lt he purpose of the study here reported was to learn the effect of od 


looking to the years ahead. 


; 


Complete analysis of all this is impossible in this brief publi- laa 
» but a general picture of the methods used in handling war programs, 
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ana of the eee “ttects: of the: . ! community, may 
rural sociologists, extension workers, ministers jucat a 
tors of agricultural programs, social workers, and other rur 
This is especially true since there has been.:@ ‘tendency during the 
quarter century for nonlocal agencies. to, play :a. ‘greater. role on th 
level, and since changes brought: about by pe war and other re a 


munities thr oughout. the Northeast. 


Where, When, and How. the study was Made ae te 


4: 


The material peeeent on here was pobained fron anbenstve! bbady: of 
an area comprising five townships in the hill country of Hampshire | 
County in western Massachusetts (figure 1). This area lies west of the 
Connecticut River Valley in the rolling upland or foothills of the | 
Berkshire Mountain range. The townships studied were Chesterfield, Cun- 
mington, Goshen, Plainfield, and Worthington. Table 1 shows that. these 
towns in important respects are representative of the surrounding na 
country. This is corroborated by the observations of State and local | 
leaders familiar with New England, and by othe r bee Rnetite 


township oreeials, PER Ne teachers, officers of local organizations, 
and other local leaders. The writer lived in the area sbene 2 montnee: 
during the study. 
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Table 1. -- The five towns studied compared with all (48) 
tovms under 1,000 population in western Massachusetts 
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General Tesoripbion of Communities Studied 


Townships in New England are degeare as Aeonniaty erie “tiroagho t 
report the term "town" is used in this SENSE. The. nil towns aes 


region. About 45 percent of fine people in the area studied live in smal: 
ee and hamlets, and +5) Parte: i. the open country. But: onl} at 
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Ewoeehiids of the open country amt Tae Shea: ene mayer part’ of th 3 
cash income from farming. Nonfarm employment of village and country st 

people consists of local work in saw mills and other industries, and co 
mercial firms, or on the roads and in the woods, and not a few commute — 
to surrounding cities. The number of farms and industries has declined C 
siderably during the last 75 years, and populations of the rural hill | 
towns are less than half what they were in 1860. Recreation trade, es- 
pecially summer-home residents and guests, now plays an important part rit 
the local economy and community life of the hill country. ; 


The majority of the local people in the towns studied are of Yanke 
stock, and are Congregationalists. Every town has its key families who © 
have lived there a long time. These and their relatives generally have 
the "highest" status. Families are relatively strongly integrated since 
they are some distance from the diversified urban life of cities. . 


Every township has a “center village", at which are located the ~ 
town hall, centralized elementary school, Grange hall, church, and often. 
a general combination of store, filling-station, and post office. Most 
of the people get a good deal of their groceries, clothing, commercial | 
recreation, and other services at surrounding cities—within a radius ou pare 
15 to 25 miles and ranging from 10,000 to 50,000 in population, such as 
Northampton and Pittsfield. Young people in the area also go to larger — 
villages and cities for secondary education, since many rural hill towns 
do not have nien schools. ; 


But these hilt oa communities are well integrated by their str 
ly organized local town government, the local church, the Grange, women's 
societies, and other local organizations. The church and all local or- 
ganizations and activities are on a town basis; that is, they consider 
the town or township as their territory, with the exception of such organi 
zations as the American Legion, the Grange, and the Agricultural Fair 
Society—--each of which includes several contiguous townships. 


Local community life revolves around the activities of the local 
church, the Grange, Legion, elementary school, and such events as the 
inbertown agricultural fair, town meeting, community Christmas tree, 
and Memorial Day eXErci ses. People are strongly attached to the towns - 


PARTICIPATION IN WAR PROGRAMS 


Kinds of Wartime ‘ctivities and How They Came to the eh 


A variety of war-related programs were brought to hill” town comm 
ities and families, by a variety of nonlocal agencies (table 2). Some 
the methods and problems of these activities as they workee out in ‘the 
hill towns are briefly described here. : qa nei 


ClL)> the protection or defense Ronitirer ee program was. ‘the: ee 


ing wartime ae NY quite the first year after Pearl Harbor, because it 
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re uicea SO many een new to oe Sent irda ees and req ir 
local people. This program was brought to local communities b 
Massachusetts Committee on Public Safety, 2/ through town governme! 
officiels who appointed a town MGPS or defense chairman, Each one 
instructed to set up a disaster-protection org2nization, including St 
officers and committees as police chief and staff, health officer an 
aids jo tire chi emand assistants, air-raid wardens, demolition squ ds, 
transportation officers to route treffic around war plants, etc., 
shelter committee, women's community service ‘committee to handle | 
from cities, motor corp, messengers, and playground coordina aaa 
prehensive Sarre of instructions was provided. 


Defense chairmen in all of the towns studied handled the progr 
through personally selected leaders and comaittees, using local orga 
zations only for a fer announcoments. Onc ef the principal problex 
difficulty in getting rospensible leaders and helpers to serve, and 
sustain interest. Generally, local persons acc: pted when asked bec 
of their fricondship with the chairmen or other who asked thom—they ¢ 
it for him rather than’ for a community-dcfined program. tre tookvaw 
of hunting. and ceaxing to gct the many local helpers. required? and: so 
to serve in soveral capscities at thy: same time", was the common re 
of defense chairmen: ‘Intorest ren high after Poarl Harbor. Ke 
it gave our quict tow now life for awhile. But after the ‘first os 
practice blackouts intorest be gan to lag, and within a few months 1 
defense ‘stoffs eee a few ky familius wha had to carry most 
therr ospoasibilitics mit Be 


Local situations wore sometimes ager eravated by somo State and 
gionel officials of th: program whe overlooked or did not understant 
conditions. Te gi ae ee iris ae the ete te be ae 


Hence which scemed foolish ae somu. fiend Ite bees difficult ai is coe 
"Some State, ae shoved a ds & of pee mieate he our bekty and sr 


LE Se on Woes to ey ene eee ALL in all, Oeha ce] 
organization end supurvisicn suggested by the State, although pract 
for cities and woll-definced vi Llapor communi ules, simply was too dif. 
to operate in the rural hill torms end oftén scomced unvise to local 


aan ols ce were gonern ty sponse mn ee ‘the Offices of civilian 
on in some. other eruas’ SUBS ls indic bed thet Cobian 


in ae ceerile: mail aeee nationality, groupings, and 


un 


ffs were bést informed and their 


Signet! 
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' the Army Defense Command through local American Legion Posts which were 
ven the responsibility of establishing air-craft observation posts in 
ategic places, and of organizing the manning of the posts 24 hours a 


ia 

_ Two observation posts were set up in the area studied for the 
ington:post. Enlistment of observers was on an individual basi's _ i 
_ rather than through other local organizations.’ ‘As the Cummington Legion— 

lliary is an inter-town organization, it had to divide its observers _ 

een the two observation posts in its territory. It did its best to.) 
eep then regularly manned, and several dependable people endured consid—. 
rable inconvenience and hardship during ‘the winter: to keep their weekly 
rgil. But after a few months the restrictions on gas and tires, in-— | 

asing weariness and indifference of local people, and the lessening of 


e end of the ftrst year, most of the airplane spotting was being © 
by the key families who lived at or near the observation posts. 


| “About 25 percent of the village families, and more than 60 percent 
of ose in the country took part in the aircraft-observation program to 


4 


some extent, including many women. But not more thin one-sixth of them 
did so regularly, because of distances, long hours per shift on the post, 
ness of the people, indifference, and’ to the rather critical attitude 
he Legion which seemed to exist in-one’or two of the five tovms. 
_ Evidently a creditable job was done, and leading volunteers were 
r awarded medals by the Army and Office of Civilian Defense for ser— 
rendered. In some towns this was criticized locally, as many other — 
people had given untiring volunteer service to other war activities 
hout receiving similar recognition. This may suggest the desirability 
aving understanding and coordination between the nonlocal agencies 
© are serving the same communities on related programs. 


(3) The salvage program was brought to communities by State and 
nal leaders of the Massachusetts Committee on Public Safety who 


ossibility of enemy air attack, made manning the posts more difficult. 


inted a salvage chairman in each town, generally with the assistance he 


eis 


‘of the town MCPS chairman or some local friend. The early scrap | 
were more or less State wide, and were put on with the us roa 
newspaper publicity emanating from the cities. Locally th y were 


by the town salvage chairmen, ee 
{Riko ey ee 
Interest in the scrap-metal and rubber salvage campaigns ‘acceam 
when the salvage lay in the town scrap heaps for several months. The 
details of the scrap drives had not been presented to local communities — 
by regional leaders, follow-through arrangements did not work, local: 
people wondered more and more, and were critical of "the Government" wh: 


seems to be their sterotype term for outside agencies. Sie 


But now "there is money" in most salvage collections and this has 
encouraged local groups to "sponsor a salvage drive." In every town 
studied one or more local groups as an organization have sponsored one 01 
more salvage drives, depending on the interest and initiative of the sal 
vage chairmen and of local groups. . Sic oa 


The success of local groups has varied. Some organizations try t 
sponsor a drive, then fail to reach the community effectively, or tone 
follow through, leaving the work to be completed by a few overworked le 
ers or to the town salvage chairman. Other local organizations have be 
more successful; where apparently community spirit was more developed 
where leaders represented different communities in the township. — : 


In some towns. questions were raised as to how to divide the pro- 
ceeds among cooperative groups or ‘between an organization and the town — 
government, since a tom highway truck sometimes collects the salvage. — 


ed 


When 4-H Club sponsored salvage drives, they found that the a 
istrative areas of the Massachusetts Public Safety Committee crossed 
county lines, whereas 4-H extension is on the county basis; this brought 
some debate in some towns as to which MPSC region and which county 4-H 
Club should ship out the collected salvage, who should receive the cred 
etc. re aS os Ge 


"Salvage collection in the hill towns has been somewhat disap 
ing compared with what it might have been with proper and effective | 
ganization of the program on the local level," say regional directors 
substance, However, communities were given little assistance by Stati 
and regional staffs in achieving more effective local organization. — 
Nevertheless, the survey indicated that about 60 pereent of the villa 
families and 80 percent of these in the open country had taken part to 
some extent in one or more of the drives. But local leaders estimat 
that, on the whole, probably not more than one-third of all local f 
jes actually know about any particular drive "until the collecting t 
sponsored by the town chairman or some local group stops at the doory 
Some towns do better than others, depending upon the interest of loc 
leaders, community spirit and responsibility, and on how well leaders 
and local organizations work together to inform and organize the town 

Sie gt 

(4) The first-aid and home-nursing programs were brought’ 0 

munities by the County Red Cross, through the regular town Red Cross 


1 the community qualified to do so, and left the. organization 
: the classes to them, Local groups and churcheg in‘most of the five 
owns carried announcements of these courses occasionally as did the lo- 


columns of city daily papers which serve the area. 
__. There was some variation in the success of these’Red Cross programs 
as between towns. Some towns continued their interest ‘in the courses, and 
have organized classes for young people.’ In other towns apparently little 
one. Greatest interest and participation, was found'in those towns in 
which the local Red Cross chairman was an.active community leader, where 

local organizations were used for announcements ‘and sponsorship, and where 


re is the most cooperative and community spirit among the people. In 
one or two of the towns studied the town defense cha irman stepped in to 
ead in organizing first-aid work for the defense program, when the local 
Red Cross chairman selected by the county Red Cross proved to be’ indi ffer- 
ent or ineffective, atta sd th ACA 


’ 


(5) The Red Cross surgical-dressing and sewing program is gener- 

lly brought to local people by the tovm Red Gross chairmen. In the be- 

ginning the surgical—dressing work vas not generally presented to the hill 

towns by the county Red Cross because of certain specific requirements as 

_to facilities, skill, and transportation: of raw materials and finished 
roducts, which Seemed to make it impracticablé for the hill)tovms. But 

in one or two of the towns several women worked on Hospital sewing and 
milar-Red Cross work either in small groups or individually in their 

homes. In same cases this interest was initiated and the program kept 

i ing by local Red Cross chairmen who happened to be active community 

_ leaders. é Aah ed ebay: ay 


i 


‘ 


Shite 


A Ss. But during 1944 interest in the surgical-dressing program increased; 


n three of these towns one or more small groups of women now meet week— 
iy for this work. In Goshen, the Reading Group of the Women's Club now 
evotes most of its meetings to surgical dressings, interest was initia- 
ed largely within the group. In general, however, the local organizations 
ave not incorporated this work into their regular activities. Greater 
ctivity waits ‘principally upon more alert local leadgrship, which in 
urn waits upon encouragement and assistance in organization from the 
ounty level. It was found that generally the Red Gross women's activ— 

ies are on a town basis, which means that those who live in hamlet 
unities several miles from the center village find it difficult to 
e part or are somewhat left out. : 


‘ 


f 


_ The Red Cross sponsored the bl ood~donation. program through the 
Red Cross chaimen; only a few people in the hill towns have been 

able to donate because of inconveniences of reaching the blood—donor. 
enters at surrounding cities, or to sicknéss, age and work, 


| Tass “War ye aed ons pa ie: speed 1 wartime dr 
are found in all the hill tomms. They are organized on th 
under a town chairman appointed by suggestion or local prominen y 
county or regional leader whom he seldom if ever sees. in one town t] 


ey 


Regional campaign directors usually urged hill town chairmen ta 
conduct special campa igns in "city style", but most of the loca ai chair- 
men rejected this as impracticable. Regional leaders apparently did not 
assist local chairmen to organize under local conditions, and in some 
cases gave little attention to results or to communications. In general, — 
war bond campaigns in the hill towns were limited to designation of the. 
post office as the sales point, announcing specific drives at meetings 
of local organizations, and to cooperation with the schools on war-stamp 
sales. All the towns studied have usually reached their quotas, and ite 
is estimated by local leaders that 9 out of 10 of these families have 
bought war bonds, 


a 


“leadership" fee: rather tha n through an ees BRR ee 
chairman selects ‘several workers whose names are announced in the paper. 
or at local meetings. Personal calls are made and unsolicited contribu- 
tions are received. Local organizations usually vote to contribute cer- 

tain sums. Tom quotas are nearly always reached. | x 


In Chesterfield, the local church usually cooperates on the Red © 
Cross drive by dedicating a Sunday service to it, perhaps with a special 
program. This has proved to be an excellent method here. It helps the — 
church to serve as a community institution, and it helps to identify the 
Red Cross Fund as a community program and to unite the people. ae it. Pu 


(7) Wartime agricultural programs as they applied to thé hill. 
towns were operated on strictly a county besis through the county | ABA, : 
War Board, and Extension Service. They were brought directly to inde 
ual feu ties fran the county level by newsletters, newspaper announce- ~ 
ments, individual contacts. by county leaders and local committeemen, and 
by county meetings. There are no local agricultural organizations in th 
hill towns since commercial farming is not very important, although they 
are covered by loosely organized intertown AAA groups. No new local or- 
ganizations were started for getting agricultural war programs to farm — 
people. Farmers make individual contacts, generally at the county seat, — 
for’ matters connected with production goals, Cee Borin air gas Se 
rationing, selective service, and Sah labor, é 


ane as part of ae regular home extension program, wae from eae 
county level, through regular town home-extension groups and. other local 
cooperating organizations. In general, it has been Se aicne rite 


> id generally function in the- nil Remne ea. any 
in either home or agricultural extensior, except for the dis- 


on of certain printed materials during the first few months. ae 


ry 


te (8) The Service Club or Community Reco ee of ea Men is a 
rime program that - ‘originated locally. | Where or’ when the first service 
was organized no one seems to knoty 5, but oe vearery’ | hill tovn. has 

s Peach with eer or other ton Ae visually sponsors :an “honor. 
,assembles Christmas gifts, perhaps sends local newsp2pers or 
letters to their young men and women who are ‘in the NOR sponsors: 


“the service club is a community ule es te Settee: Tvo forms 
were. found a among the five tovms studied: (a ‘) In some it consists of lo-. 
al individuals sclected without reference to group or community resi- 
nce, by some leader who started-the movement in the: community; (b) in 
other tovms it consists of one or more representatives from different 

focal Se es Scoms to be the more effective method. 

ag In etthus type the Service clubs ° or Sees, a8. rahe One and 
ere: the ‘decisions. .Local” organizations and institutions. contribute 

money for gifts, make. announcements about ‘the community gift eee con— 
7 bute to the purchase of the honor roll, ‘and the like. 


(9) ee plain tne program. In each tow a post+war planning 
mbes was appointed by the town officials at the request of the State 
n after the United States entered the war. Its function is presumably 


aes postwar cepioyment projects in the community. Some of the 


has yet. been done. == ON 
Recently the Selective ‘Service asked the tovm I to dene 
nate ‘some local person in each tovn'as a rehabilitation chairman;: he 

to serve as a point of local contact or advisory center for :the retum- 
servicemen, ‘These chaimen were immediately besieged with circulars 
letters from innumerable agencies 211: of whom have’ some’ service to. 
‘In some towns thesdé chairmen are :doing their best to assemble 
FE eaat on, inform themselves, and infom the community. In ‘cther tovns 
hing has been done, and local people are completely unaware of the 


ita ; as ie ms ane Bante 


eaters 34 
~ a . 


- 


“An Advisory cont eee has been set up,on the. county: level. _by the 


oyment Service, AAA, nae oars. Cenveeciion, ‘and. other # ngoniches., 
has assembled certain agricultural information and. acts more or less. 
a clearing house for both the servicemen and. the war workers. As. ‘yet 
is not coordinated with any eae on the Say level. 


« 


oo rete Health) ee Leen eee ae ave ae as part of their 
gular programs. } 


The Chamber’ of Gommeree:: shel “cooper? ‘tion with the 
for Economic Development in ‘Northampton and surrounc 
considerable attention to post-war planning. But these groups ne: 
confine their activities to their city, disregarding the fact that 1b 
related both socially and economically to surrounding rural ee 


As’ yet (winter 1944-45) none of these post-war Setups are coor a 
ated with any community groups and only few local people are generally an 
aware of them or know where to find information concerning them, In g 


in pr opor tion to the way and the extent to which they finally reach com 
munities and local people. Generally people in the hill towns are not ~ 
the kind who readily accept things that are ay of immediate cone as 


ticipated in 1 them, in 1 spite aE difficulties ‘thet leaders ain tee ame 
(table 3). Some of these programs, such ag air-raid protection, called 
for only leadership and service, not general participation; other program 
not listed, such:as rationing, are not voluntary or, like the ag Ce 
al programs, do not apply.to all the families studied. 


Table 3. -- Percent of families who participated in various 
eee programs 


sALL five: Three towns compared 


War : 
es ie Cina : towns :Chesterfield:Cummington:orthin ton 


Air-raid protection uae ADV Sot 59.3 Po O ease ste Oem 
Aircraft observation rea Warns gt 17,3 Jee 92 Le, oe hae Cae 
Scrap salvage | ha Pe dic 81.5 $2 ABQ veh bn eee 
First—aid classes HONS Sea il 29.6 snB Oe Sis as e Bot oe 
Home-nursing classes oinrag Lee SPS, SSeS eye 4 Roem 
Red Cross setving, etc. epee AA sua cota tat Re 4 8 LS BS wpa daha Sanaa Ae a 
Blood bank Sa De ah es Ts he Sy adn Le aan 
War bonds / , ee Jar BORGO ss - : - : 
8 : : : 


WE runny by local leaders. 


LCE Was found that at least 9 out of 10 fanilies in tee hill tes 
studied knew. that these war activities were being carried on in their 
community. Chief sources of information included the local column of 


the regional daily newspaper, telephone, announcement at meetings of lo 
cal organizations, and general hearsay. 


The low proportion who took ere in the Red Cross surgical |. 
dressing and sewing programs as shown in this table does not reflect. 4 
recently increased interest in most towns. Nearly a third of the. fam: 


Me Aeatetions: ane in Peao or tree. ‘or. 
studied CV uae ake still being organized.; Nearly. three-fourths 
» fa nilies were reached by at least. one of theisalvage drives, and 
ee some service on the aircraft observation: Bosts and. air-raid. 


gets RAT A Ri Rae s eye soe i Gh Nye att i Ay! } 
There was some Getrcnuiee between: “towns fas RO: eke ‘proportion. of, 
ilies who: participate in vari ous programs - (table 3):.;. Goshen and 
afield are not’ included in the comparison because. of the fewer records 
en in them. To'a certain extent these-figures reflect differences in 


e usual activity of local organizations, in the time. and individual 


et it. and cooperati'veness ‘ofthe ‘people. Comparable proportions of fam- 
lies who were participating: ‘in - Worthington ° are “due largely to the hard 
kof a few leaders: ‘working as individuals. The’ ee B Bropar tl ORS 3 


ae is ’samewhat es Prot the center village Lees both. in. 
titude and in convenience. Then too, Cummington center village.is 
er than: that of the other towns studi ed: ae this probably caused a 


a ey ey 


n 101é the programs did Mase country ee. nee in ‘every Sao ele 
f the leaders were country people. Country families may have had 
‘ightly more gas available for transportation. On the Salvage drives 


The data give no indication of the Bisiel wed interest. Thus, while. ae 
smaller proportion of village families took part in these programs, eq 
y have done so more regularly, wrile the greater number of oR Ley, 

les may have taken iscaeatat only once or twice. Pn: 


Table 4. —-, Partici pation’ of- qiadee ay country, families a 
ne neue. Nee omcren programs 


-Pereent :° 2. 


War dro gram 
\ ; Caco ‘Village: ‘Countr 


aye, > 
c+ Ane 


rn 


L768 


L230 


: LOsOe” 3% 
#2460) »3 6247 
2 61/0°3> 82:1 
He ZaLOo Os aa lan 
Pel Tie Chine tint Sig fp 
She sO! Meee 
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Ca ion in civilian wartime activities which ‘Tiustrate! some 0: 
practical principles of community organization and work with rural 


CLAseA hostiak activities were suddenly DrousHe to the ee 
munity by several nonlocal agencies, all trying to obtain the active © 
support of a majority of the people. This meant that local people were 


and officials, or familiar ones doing different ERIN Eo 3) than they eae 
dealt with before. y - a eh ay eteae 


Among these new agencies were three: (a) The Massachusetts C 
mittee on Public Safety carried the air-raid protection and salvage pre 
grams; (b) The County War Board composed of several already familiar — 
county agricultural agencies, and contacts were made with familiar in. 
Sane such as the County Agent. But when acting as. or in behalf A 


new activites and they were acting in a new role for a new organization 
which also was set up to handle new tasks and problems; (c) The OPA © 
town ration boards affect all local people bringing them into a new and 
different relationship with local leaders or acquaintances than hey 
normally have with these same individuals. 


through familiar nonlocal organi zations racks had some semblance of a 
familiar local set-up. The most sete inks are. the county Red Cross and 
the county Extension Service. PP 


Such changes as all these require that more than usual attentio 
be given to keeping local people well informed, if sie Mita toes and 
agencies are to be successful. 


(2) These new agencies and ad activities all demanded local: leade 
ship and new and strange duties and action. This meant definition of 31 
ends——ends common to all--and substitution of cooperation and unity ine 
place of petty jealousies and individual beliefs and actions. ae 


(3) Activities were not communi ty defined. In the Hampshire © 
hill towns it was found that communities generally were not led to thei 


own definition of these new activities and ends. Little or no advance 
educational work or explanation of "why and wherefore" preceded the o 
set of organization, whereas under such circumstances wholehearted coop- ~ 
eration and participation is seldom forthcoming, for they rest upon — 
understanding, ‘With rural people this principle generally applies 
only to wartime affairs but to any kind of nonlocal organization, be it 
the Extension Service, public welfare, public ecuas Ons Jeera : 
organization, or other nonlocal group. Sg 


All rionlocal agencies which go to communities and families 1 
specific plans or activities have two major responsibilities: toh 
them to self-define the problem or program in order that Bey eo 


stata i fh x Ee oak us a Ye (i i ‘ is ne 
cept it as their om; to assist local leaders in the. technical 
not me ely of.the activities themselves, but also of community 

: : 4 i e me (a hue Ea v So Res ree * i 

ation and methods of working with people. 


(4) The tendency to draw upon the same people to lead different 


activ ties was apparent. ‘hen leaders are overly used, it reduces their 
ffectiveness, and stifles the cultivation of new leaders. 


; (5) . Community coordination may have been advisable--little use 


amade of existing local organizations in carrying civilian defense pro- 
Ss to the local families, or of the formation of a community council 
some sort composed of representatives of local organizations and lo- 
ities. An axiom for working with people is to consider how they are 
ady organized and then adapt the methods to this. Apparently the war 
programs 'went. over" fairly successfully in the hill towns studied... But 
st of them could probably have been handled easier if greater coordin- 
tion or a council of local groups existed, or had»been organized, in § . 
each town or canmunity for sponsoring the new programs and managing them | 
a general way. Such coordination enables communities in peace or in © 
time, to analyze. themselves; to define programs or local problems for 
emselves-and make them their own; to cultivate local leadership; to 
tain the interest and support of all groups and to work out plans for 
aching all the people; and. to appraise results as a community. Such 
arrangement makes it possible for local groups, generally interested 
_their own specialized activities, to participate in community—wide 
tion on matters which apply or are of concern to the whole community 


¥ 


EFFECTS OF THE “AR UPON THE HILL TO"NS 

hI was found that*'as’the hill towns are small and have a relative-— 

‘Simple socio-economy their community life so far has been only com-— : 
tively little affected by the war. But nearly every phase of local ' . 

life has been affected. somewhat. 9° eet ices 


j 2 


- On Population 


_ The most noteworthy effect of’ the war on the area studied is the 
sharp decline in local population since 1940, caused principally by young 
people going into the armed services and by a slight migration to war- 
duction centers. Nearly 11 percent of the area's 1940 population are 
in the armed services, and the net migration of others is estimated at 
about 7 percent. 3/ Worthington town has lost the most, whereas the 


Rik. 


ypulation in Goshen has gained slightly. } 


The net loss of households to war centers has been small, for most 
within commuting distance to war work in industrial cities. Most:of, - 


| gration estimated by comparing the 1940 population plus births and. 
us deaths, with the November 1943 ration-book registration plus the 
'in the ermed forces. _ sy} ; | Deny bate 


& 


those now away went as single individuals, and were in the nger 
groups, Thus communities have had to depend upon the olde : 
and take part in local affairs. A slight sex imbalance has also bex 
result, but many young women have also left--a few to the armed fore 


On _the Econom 


In general, the effects on economic life have been slight. No 
change has occurred in the basic economy of the hill towns—-no major 
agricultural changes, no sudden development of a war factory or milita: y 
camp, no mushroom growth in local industries, and no shrinkage to ghost 
towns .. 


ae 


It is on the families that the war has had its principal econ 
effects. Full-time farmers, especially the few large-scale operators, 
have increased the size of some farm enterprises and decreased others. 
There has been a 6-percent reduction in the number of families who farm 
as a chief source of income. About another 5 percent who farmed'en a 
small scale have reduced their farming and taken work in the war indu 
tries of surrounding cities. Several who formerly worked in the home > 
town have gone into factories. According to the survey, 20 percent o 
the families in the hill towns now have one or more members who commut 
to war work, weekly or daily--about twice as many as before the war. | 
Most are men, but a few are women or high-school boys. 


War has brought a shortage of local labor. Farmers must rely mor 
on their families and work much harder themselves, as do those who ope: 
ate local mills, trucking concerns, and other enterprises, ‘The shorta 
is especially noticed by the summer residents and the guest or tourist — 
homes who ordinarily hire local workers. But the traditional family farn 
and home-work pattern is mostly unchanged. ae ae eee 


Gross incames are higher on the average especially of those Lr 
war industrial work who before were mainly dependent on local earnings. 
According to the survey, 45 percent of the families in the Hampshire . | 
hill towns have had higher incomes during the past year,-the averagé:in- 
crease being 62 percent over their incomes in 1940. On farms net incomes 
are generally higher, but farm feed Supplies. and*other meterials have 
been very short a t times and necessitated careful handling of herds and 
flocks. This was one reason a few small-scale farmers reduced their | 
farming and went into war work, mae 


Families have been affected by higher prices for consumers! 
goods and by certain scarcities, but these do not affect the hill town | 
families as much as they do urban families, as rural families more easil 
produce more of their own food. This is emphasized by the fact that home 
food-production campaigns did not change the hane plans in the hill towns e 
Less than 5 percent of the random families surveyed were producing more 
meat and vegetables at home in 1943 than in 1940, because so many ordin 
arily produce much’ of their food supply anyway. ce se 


Some village stores had somewhat larger trade in 1944 than befor 
the war, because gas and tire restrictions limited travel to surroundin 
cities, but their sales were held below what they might have been by 


eeatad in- nearby hows: AO) eorvel his - . 
vi away | or ‘were in the military services. The: only. other 
Se services available in the five towns are the loss of one small 
re, one garage, and two ae three combination filling stations and 


for th Opa re and no. major ivaedes have occurred in the basic econ— 
m y of the hawt towns nor in the traditiqnal family farm and home ways. 


On Soutee Contacte © for Services 


1 Sy aa peste 
“Wartime restrictions necessitated. changes in tine praval nattebns 
most of: the families in the hill towns;.. They were dependent on their 
tomobiles for much service and pleasure, and an "A" gas book does not 
° as in the mural Sigel ta as it does in the el 


- 


| According to the Oe as about 30 Barcenh of the families 
the Hampshi re hill towns are buying an average of 42 percent more 

eries in their local villages than before the war. Only a few are. 

4 to ‘local villages; many still do most of. their -shopping .and - get 

ee eres services in surrounding cities, but they are making 
trips, sharing rides with friends and relatives, and ‘putting up: 

th other inconveniences. Farmers are not quite so restricted as Sinepo 
ae ng: their automobiles but. they are ciate Poe auee. ene use of ; 


aa tt is. lear Stet the | war as not ae ‘the eae wiiisee: the 
-service center of ‘hill—-town. communities--it has not, been for many 
re _ Moreover, most of the travel. peeceoe brought about a the war 
re not re to -be dese tinct cts 
na My 
On pomat and Informal Associations 
‘Restrictions on travel are probably felt most concretely a ‘people 
the hill towns. . According to the family survey, about 65-percent of 
3 Stel families participated in their local organizations "Less" 

a -ing 1943-44 than before the war; most of the village families par— 
pated “the same", no families are participating "more." During ~ 
art’ of thé year covered by the study auto travel was extremely restrict— 
or about. 3 months; it is less restricted now but a majority of 
ary ‘families Stith aed it necessary to do less in local affairs. 

Bee, tn! addi tion, mor e ae 15 Sareant of the families reported that 
the visited or ‘were visited by. ‘relatives and friends much less frequently 
ring 1943- —hh; especially by those who live, say, 20 or more miles. away. 
me visiting contacts have been completely postponed for the duration. 

ry informal associ.ations—-attending fairs, dances, out-of-town movies : 
ocal family supper Lv ns aay have pest fewer during the last 

t 1 before the wars 1 


Reh aileat eile 
rs ‘i Wy Nia 


ney is Navacrnetcees a Coonetaeraate nee manage aintain 
tacts with the community. “More local contacts have sprun p to 
recreation. In some ‘Communities, one or more organizations have 
ed dances attractive to young and old alike. Some of the Granges 
made special effort to pep up activities. Through planned use of a 
mobiles and family activities a sizeable proportion have taken part 

local activities to about the same extent as before. Piet 


At the outset it was thought that perhaps wartime conditions 
bring back the old neighborhood as a social group in the open— country, 
but this was found not to be true, In general, families are visitin 
nearby neighbors only little or not significantly more than before tt 
war. They maintain what town and inter-tom contacts they can, and 
home more. There has been only little increase in nearby exchange of 
work and other "neighboring." The neighberhood as a social group isr 
reappearing. The tovm-—community has been strengthened PY the war, but 
as yet not the neighborhood. Pa “eta 


On Local Organizations and Institutions 


‘of local groups. ‘ttendances are also less than otherwise because.of 1 
of population. As churches and local organizations in the hill towns < 
small under normal conditions the reductions during wartime has made j 
doubly difficult for them to carry on. Meetings of inter—town organi-_ 
zations such as the Pomona ie tone Asians Club, American Legion and _ 
"neighbor-nights" of local Granges, have been particularly reduced becau 
of the greater distances involved (table 5). \Reduced attendances red 
the activities, which in tum further discourages attendance. Intere 
in Extension Homemakers programs have held up well; 4-H Club work has : 
somewhat turned to elementary school children in the hill towns for in 
creased Victory membership, and to scheol teachers for local leaders. 
Sunday church services seem to have been most effected. Reduced parti- 
cipation has made it difficult for all arganizations to find people was 
are 2 willing to take pends leu te) responsibilities. 


-Table 5. —— Estimated apne in attendance ane number of | 
' meetings from 1940 to 1943 (for the five towns studied) ye 


Organization or dettvity . Percent change in 


Church Worship Services : -10 to 15: No change 
Benevolent Societies oh LBS to DS gk. Pn Ole 
Grange ‘g?—20 to 30: . +20 030" iG 
Women's Extension “:'=15 to 20: No change hee) 
Other local women's groups : -35 to 452 .- ~25 to 35 3 
Pomona Grange ~ “Boe hO: bo. SQ ‘at? ae 
American Legian Auxilliary : -35 to 50: 

Highland Club ; eS 8 


1/ According to later field obse ervations, local creer cues have ‘be 
generally operas somewhat more: porn tas oe 1944-45 than in id 


ie : ene eer amon nh es 
11 Loc organiza jons have had:to’alter theiriactivities. 
ity dinners and suppers are held by thé Granges andi benevol- _ 
ocieties because of certain food rationing and gas restrictions. 
ormally are popular summer events of hill town communities. After—- 
leeting refreshments have been eliminated or redu¢ed, The Granges: have 
een affected in nearly every town, since refreshments and: suppers: ordin— 
ily have a considerable part in many of their meetings. -In some places» 
‘el ways have been worked out for providing refreshments:at certain | 


t 


etings——the people share in supplying foods, génerally from. home; 


an . 


pplies, and it is reported that this has made for some inerease in group 
ty. Groups which usually -have an‘.annual banquet in’ a hearby city, or 
an annual picnic at some favorite park, have held them at nearby points 

or eliminated them for the duration. ~ _ eas ane ace 


en, on a wartime flavor to some degree. Sermons, talks, discussions, 
gts , 


neetings (table 5), and some changed their winter place of meetings owing 
to fuel shortages and smaller attendance—meeting in homes or already-_ 
heated school houses. But in none of the communities studied had any lo- 
organization closed except one intertown fraternal lodge, mainly of 
married people ,——-but that was not entirely because of wartime reasons. 


i 


‘On the Community as a Whole 


Certain ‘effects of the war on the community as a whole can be dis-.- 
i : ee | fe AN 


(1) War has had a somewhat leveling effect. Full employment. and > 
gher incomes have tended to obliterate any economic:’‘class distinction ». 


es of all the town's men and women in-.the armed forces are on the 
r roll regardless of class, creed, or status. 


‘A (2) An increase in community-wide action has resulted’ from’ wartime 
ditions and war programs. People have worked together for common com— 
ty ends and a common desire to serve in the war. But it appears from 
8 ‘reports and observations that whatever new unity arose may not have 
seen lasting, for no significant results of this kind are manifest today. 
1e wartime activities came too suddenly, in new ways, and were too short- 

ived to unify the community very much. But the air-raid protection 


they ever been. Instead, they have been on the long zigzagging trai. 


program left some towns with an emergency warning 


‘ents of community-wide aetion were established, which may | Leli 


that may have value at some future time, and certain patt 


fit in later years. ! we tas ae) 
sponsibility and the 
vice was set up. Most 
"The same old faithful — 
this was the 


Some different people were called, given re 
neighborhood leadership. plan of the Extension, Ser 
of the new leaders were used only a short time. 
leaders had to carry most of the new burden, as usual!'-— 
tenor of the report in every town studied. 


ened and tempered by war. . ad 
people in the hill towns are apparently a little more thoughtful now. 
The letters from sons in the armed services who are exposed to danger [ 
battle in all parts of the world, the sharing of these letters, the re 1- 
ization of possible enemy attack and disaster, taking part in activit: 
to defend and protect themselves, going without some farm and home it 
war news and discussions of the day, labor shortages and hard work, trav 
restrictions, reflections on the post-war problems and the need for las 

ing peace, and many other conditions and sacrifices of war, have led same 
local people to wider acquaintance, to a more cooperative spirit, to antl 
little more generous appreciation of other people in the community and 
throughout the world, and of the things we are fighting for. But m 
surface there are the annoyances and gripes of wartime, and the ill- 
feelings and indifference or friendliness and friendly doings of life as 
usual. wh: . eri 


Thus, 3 years of war have had some effect upon these rural hii 
town communities--it has affected the population, the economy; the exter 
of contacts, local organizations, attitudes, and the community as a whol 
The effect with the greatest implication for the future is the decline 
in population numbers, especially of youth and young people. But all 
these effects and changes have, on the whole, been of small extent. In 
dividuals, families, and organizations have made adjustments to the time 
as they have been doing for many years, and in outward appearance lif 

the hill towns goes on almost as usual. eae : cs a 


WHAT OF THE FUTURE - THE HILL TOFNS IN PROCESS 
The New Fngland hill towns are not at any crossroads, nor have — 


history:ever since their settlement before the Revolutionary War, and to 
day World War. II is another of the many factors of change which have 
playing upon:them during the last 200 years. in Sa eS 


But through the years the hill towns have always had a certai 
stability--in the ways of making a living, in attitudes, family patt 
and community life. : . pcre 

Will the hill towns remain stable in the years ahead? Wh 
plications lie in the effects of World War II? “What changes. ar 
ing on the horizon? What may help to make hill town communi tie 


reference to two. 
my and community. 


(table 6). 
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ing World War I--who did not return to the hill towns to live. 
er years--up to’ 1940--the population was virtually stable at the new 


;Plain—:Worthing-: 


ton 
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Datong re. Ce Un ave og 
“f out ook is only briefly touched on | 
rincipal aspects--the population, and the’ 


The hill towns studied have steadily lost population for more than 
ntury, and between 1915 and 1920 it sharply declined 24 percent, 


rently through the loss of people--to urban areas and to armed forces 


During 


lation of the, five hill toms studied, 


1790-1940 1/ 
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Total 


A311 
5052 
5437 
a3a4 
5457 


5032 
4646. 
4189 
4101 
3696 


2597 
3310 
3192 
3055 
2841 


2741 
2754 


2 2576 
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nial Census, 1925 and 


2501 


1895 
1915 
1990 
2174 
2002 
1823 


| Opiaiee Rene Reeth World War tt, the population 
clined about 16 to 18 percent to the lowest it has ever be 
again stabilize at this new low? This is a ‘possibility, for lways 
young people have moved out of the hill towns than stayed in ‘them 
ably two-thirds of those who have left during World War II would have 
emigrated anyway, and only a very few of the small percentage | of fam 
_who left for war work ee are expected back. : 


Thus apparently if these estimates hold true ‘and the copntae 
follows the course it did after World War I, the hill towns during © 
next 25 years will have a relatively stable “population of about 85 
of what it was just before the war. x ree : 

But trends may deyelop to offset ‘this Sterne cies High depen s 3 
on the post-war level of general economic conditions throughout the coun’ To 
and how they affect local industry, farms, and enployment in surroundi 
cities. .The hill towms might share a slight drift of city families towa 
the country to live there while depending on nearby work for cash i 
and a considerable number of hometown returnsdveterans and war workers ma 
also follow this course. More summer people may decide to live permane, — 
ly in the hill tovms. Furthermore, the prosperity in cities which encow: 
aged an extremely high rural-urban migration 1920-30 may not follow — 
World "ar II. But the population of the hill towns can hardly be expec 
to exceed that of 1940 for some years to come. On the other hand, ee 


might eventually approach or exceed that of 1940, 


Economy and Community 


Interrelated with population trends are rent economic and comm. ce 
ity conditions. During the last century changes have occurred in the | 
hive towns in ‘response to major forces of the times. Some people adjus 
ed by moving away, others by changing types of farming , and still other 
by catering to the expanding summer trade, engaging in nonfarm enter) ‘1 
locally, or working in surrounding cities. ; 


on the community side, “Methodist and Baptist churches disappeared 
years ago. leaving at present only one church in each community— 
Congregational; country school houses were abandoned and schooling has 
centralized in the center Wadneees automobiles have allowed people t 


services; ane now. ao apeuate in the hiring of a school superintendel 
State and federal aids of several kinds now. help towns to make up fo 
efficiency: or an inability to provide the higher standards of public © 
services now deman ded ; _the AOE se of the ROR AE has changed 


But pack ee the hill tyne have ‘remained. stable. Both farm 
and nonfarm: enterprises have generally remained centered around the 
and are of family size. The traditional values and attitudes. of 
town New England Yankee have contintied to be ‘controlling factors C 
and action. : Local government, church, family. ties, and tradition 
ues are still the cohesive bonds of common interest which integra 
community, poe or community attachments still Dees pa! ee 


ie 


: noti 


ge take place between people over wider areas. Key families are. 

g gradually broken up by these factors and. by death of the older mem— 
ers; this affects leadership, property, holdings, and status alignments 
which derive from family ties. Farming and living like that of the’ past 

Ss becoming more hazardous. The number of places being bought or built 
ummer people is slowly increasing. The influence of traditional 

toms will lessen especially among the young people. Decreasing popu- 
ation and inereasing demands for public welfare are making it more dif*i— 
1t for traditional tovm government to operate efficiently, as well as 
church, school, and local organizations. Some of these trends have been 
ccelerated by the war. Some are tending to: weaken the bonds which have 
integrated or unified hill tovm communities for many years. 


The changes and trends of the times present a challenge to local 


people, and the nonlocal agencies which serve them, to work out those im- 
provements in family economy, town affairs, and community living which 

1 make hill town communities of the future even more enduring, and 
more livable. ) baa: CIEE CONS ota Le ERE eT: | 


Bee 
Rd apatite i 


‘Some suggestions and possibilitiesofor the future are here indicated. 


4 vs 
- 


By -(1)° Increased efficiency in farm management and marketing appears 
_ to be essential to the maintenance of present commercial farming in the 
hill towns. ie 


(2) More suitable use of cleared and uncleared lands by farmers 
The elimination of scattered settlements would reduce the 


(3) ~Greater dependence might be placed on good part-time farming 
combination with employment in surrounding cities or other sources of 
-incame locally, especially by new families settling on the land, rather 

than expansion of full-time commercial farming. . 


1) More use could be made of cooperative methods as a means to 
more efficient market and purchasing, owning breeding stock and equipment, 


and working together. 


(5) Opportunities that lie in summer and winter recreation trade 
could be further developed. — 


on) (6) Greater cooperation between churches of different toms might 
be desirable, perhaps by developing a larger parish or in other ways work- 
g together for more effective service to local communities. Already © 
€ people in these towms cooperate informally in the Pomona Grange, 

gion, Sunday School conferences, employment of school superintendent 

d school nurse, the Cummington fair, and other events. 


Se oe Ges Nf OR sie ali toi he 
(7) In the ‘future towns may also de 
the performance of certain governmental or public func 


“which have to do with schools, roads, health, fire control, « 
of a public park. eat tggerin ee ie ua ie es 


(8) Development of coordination and cooperation within t< 


ferent local organizations and institutions. . 
tive handling of community-wide activ 
initiated. Apparently an early development would be desirable 
immediate post-war years there will undoubtedly be many problem 
ditions of community-wide concem. | ie Pe pet a 


It appears that some such improvements as these are nece 
the small hill towns are to attract an increasing population as well 
hold their ow young people, and if they are to survive as effective 

governmental units and as integrated or unified communities. And th 
* - the years the hill towns will likely continue to be faced with n 
-and new demands. ) - 5 AIRS gh ea ae 


All this challenges local people as families and as tomms 

er self analysis, appraisal of changes, and positive action. It. 
_.* " ‘@pportunities as well. To meet both of these will require initiat 
leadership, and cooperation within and between towns in the post-war 

With these, the future of hill: town communities seems bright. _ 


